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" No," said the young girl warmly ; " I have under- 
stood you — but you ? " 

" Me ? I know that you have been touched with 
my love ; but so many obstacles separate us ! This 
prudence for the future is a biting thought. Per- 
haps I ought to think only of the present; only of 
you, Mary, who have sought to cure me of my des- 
pair — you, who love me — for you love me?" 

Mary wept softly, as she tried to answer : 

" I do love you." 

" Oh ! repeat it — often. Tell me, Mary, that you 
will be mine, and none other." 

" I have promised it." 

A strange light of triumph flashed in Arthur's 
eyes ; the young girl smiled like an angel, for she 
believed it was happiness that glistened there. 
There was an instant's silence, during which, her 
hand in his, and her head leaned against the bal- 
cony, she gave free course to her happy tears. 

Suddenly Arthur showed her a star that flew up 
from the horizon, and died out into the night. 

" Look ! " said he. " It drew a line of light across 
the sky. It flashed in a second through that im- 
mensity of space that its sisters need an eternity to 
cross. So, perhaps, it will be with me ! Who knows 
if I am not draining in this one draught all the hap- 
piness that had been reserved me ?•" 

" You are weak now," answered Mary ; " I, who am 
but a woman, I do not doubt the future. I have 
confidence in God, and in you." 

At this moment the music, which had ceased, gave 
anew the signal for the dance. 

"Let us return," said Arthur; "a longer absence 
might be remarked." 

He went in first ; she was not long in following 
him. In passing a group of women near the window, 
she heard a suppressed laugh ; then a voice, full of 
a bitter triumph, said : " They were both there." 

The child heard these words, and that laugh, as 
happy spirits hear the sounds of the earth ; she car- 
ried in her soul too much of blissful peace for any 
..raillery to trouble. 

IV. 

The marriage of Mary with the Duke of Montyon, 
at first presented as a simple probability, then as a 
project, had at length been announced as a fixed 
decision. In vain had the young girl prayed ; her 
mother had consoled her with gentleness, had dried 
her tears and kissed her swelling eyes, but without 
heeding her. prayers. She was one of those women 
who surround with caresses the hardness of an in- 
domitable will ; whose iron hand is never felt by 
those around them, save hidden in a glove of velvet. 

Mary, seeing all hope escape her, had sought to 
declare that another love had filled her heart. But 
at the first words of this confidence her mother had 
refused to hear further. 

" Be reasonable, my child," said the good mother, 
caressing the pale cheeks. " I know what a young 
girl's fancies are ; all that will disappear before the 
advantages of an elevated position." 

Violence would have exasperated Mar)'-, and ren- 
dered her capable of extreme resistance ; this sort of 
affectionate indulgence broke down all her courage. 
She remained undecided, despairing, unable to do 
more than weep, and hoping only to die. 

The letters of Arthur, which came daily, served to 
augment her passion for him. His prayers grew 
more and more pressing. One day she received a 
note which contained only these words : 

" A decision, a decision, be it what it may. If you 
refuse it me, I ask nothing more." 

Wild, belost, she promised anything, everything, 
but asked for time ; she still hoped in the future, in 
chance, in all that we hope when reason tells us 
there is no longer hope. Arthur did not reply. 

Two days" dragged by; the silence of the young 
man continued. Mary began to tremble. Soon her 
fright became a suspicion ; her suspicion, a certainty. 
She wrote thrice without a reply. Nothing ! 

Friday came. This was the day she usually saw 
him at the receptions of the general. She went, but 
did not find him there. Every time the servant ap- 
peared at the door to announce a new name, Mary 
trembled ; but ten o'clock struck, and his name had 
not yet been pronounced. At length a step was 
heard and a young man appeared at the door. 

" Mr. Raymond Perrier," said the servant. 

She fell back into her chair. The journalist, after 
having distributed those inclinations of the head 
and those amiable questions ordained by usage, per- 
ceived Miss Beaugency, and advanced toward her. 



" I dared not to count on the happiness of seeing 
you this evening. You become so rare ! " 

" I go out seldom," murmured Mary. " I have 
been suffering." 

" So I learned from Arthur Aubert." 

At the name of Arthur Aubert, Mary quickly raised 
her head. 

" Have you seen him recently ? " * 

" I have just left him." 

" He was well ? " 

"Well." 

" And why did he not come ? " 

" I know not. He is sad — he — " 

All these replies were made with evident embar- 
rassment. 

" He frightens me," resumed Raymond, seriously, 
shaking his head. " He gives himself up to despair. 
I am ignorant of the cause, but I fear the results." 

" Oh ! what say you ? " 

" I wanted to remain with him to-night, but he 
forced me to leave, with a feverish earnestness that 
I could not explain ; then, as I left him, he pressed 
my hand in a strange manner — " 

" Well, and—" cried Mary, staring blankly at him. 

"Well, I believe he is tired of life," said Raymond, 
tranquilly. 

She heard no more : a cry died upon her lips, and 
she fell, fainting, to the floor. 

At midnight, on the morrow, she descended mys- 
teriously into the garden, pale and half-crazed. She 
had scarcely regained her home the previous night, 
when she made a desperate resolve ; she had written 
to Arthur, and now awaited him, decided to the end. 

The night was obscure ; midnight sounded from 
the old church tower. The poor child seated her- 
self beneath the arbor, bathed in tears. Five min-^ 
utes elapsed, when a slight noise was heard : the 
little garden door opened. Mary rose with a cry, 
and found herself in Arthur's arms. 



Three years after, a group of elegant ladies and 
gents promenaded in the park. An open phaeton 
passed along the drive. 

" Is that not Mr. Aubert? " said one of the young 
ladies to a dandy who gave her his arm. 

"Himself. He has just lost his father-in-law. 
That suit of black is worth fifty-thousand a year to 
him." 

The phaeton passed near the pedestrians, 
young man who had spoken saluted Aubert. 

" You know him? " they all asked. 

" I should think so ! " answered Raymond 
was I who married him." 

" Was there not a love affair — an elopement ? " 

" Precisely." 

"His young wife is very pale," said one. 

" She is ill," replied Raymond. 

"How?" 

"She has found that her heart was treated as a 
commercial commodity, and was speculated upon : 
she is dying of blighted hopes." 

The lady who had already spoken shrugged her 
shoulders. 

" She always had romantic notions," murmured 
she. 

" Say that she is a fool who will end in the mad- 
house," added a fat broker, who had hitherto kept 
silent. " I have forbidden my daughter to see her." 

Everybody approved, and they continued their 
promenade. 
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LOOK FORWARDS. 



What, we ask, is the secret of success ? — Looking 
forwards. There are but few men in this country, 
we had almost said in any class of life, who have not 
been wronged and injured — we might say ruined — 
and all but annihilated over and over again, they 
and their fathers before them. Time after time we 
have begun life again, and rejoiced in a fresh start. 
Who cannot remember, if not in his own history, at 
least in that of his family, the greatest vicissitudes? 
We could point to men who, twenty years ago, 
swept shops and slept under counters, who were 
cast on the world orphans or homeless, or who, after 
a youth of toil, were stript of their all by dishonest 
partners or needy friends, who were ruined by com- 
mercial crises and financial uncertainties, who might 
have sat down and wept themselves to death at the 
sight of the misery around them, but who speedily 
wiped the tears from their eyes, and smoothed the 
wrinkle from their brow, who found hope at the 



bottom of their empty wallets, and set to work as if 
the world was before them, and who have thus won 
from the future a revenge on the past, and remem- 
ber what they have gone through only as a foil to 
their present prosperity. Such is the case not merely 
in the classes in which fortunes are lost and won, 
but even still more so the great industrial staple of 
every country. Nineteen laborers or artizans out of 
every twenty could tell, if they chose, how they 
were buffeted in youth, how they were starved at 
home, slaved by their first masters, insulted, turned 
oft, cast adrift, wanderers on the face of the earth. 
They could tell of cottages from which they were 
ousted, and property of which they were defrauded ; 
how often they had to begin the world afresh, how 
often they were penniless and friendless. But they 
did not turn rebels and murderers. They did not 
even sit down to make a catalogue of their wrongs. 
They forgave what they could, and forgot the rest. 
They buried their grievances, and so put them out 
of sight. They looked before them for employment, 
and above them for aid. So they set to work, and 
built their nests again. Such is the story of all 
whom we are accustomed to hear so much beholden 
to fortune and position. The secret of their success 
is in themselves, as it is in every one who chooses 
to look forwards instead of sitting down to brood 
upon the past. 



THE SEA-BIRDS' HAUNT. 

Where the higher cliffs mount, spar by spar, to the clouds, 
Till their peaks show like masts among wind-swollen shrouds ; 
Where the lower cliffs plunge sheer down to the bay, 
To bound off in boulders far out in the spray : — 

It is there, 

In mid-air, 
When the evenings are fair, 
That the sea-birds flock home to their craig-hidden lair. 

Where the sound of the wind, as it sings through the caves, 
Echoes up with the plash of the murmuring waves ; 
Where the creaking of pinions is heard through the roar 
Of the sea, far below, as it booms on the shore :— 

There they fly <► 

On high 
And ceaselessly cry, 
Ere they make for their eirie betwixt sea and sky. 

Where the white rocks are flushed with the setting sun's beam, 
And the samphire flower glows with a golden gleam ; 
Where the foam that rides in on the emerald tide 
Now blushes, now pales, like a bashful bride : — 
There they whirl, 
And swirl, 
All silver and pearl, 
And a league of pink wings to the waters unfurl. 

O man ! soulless man of the slaughterous will, 
Taking life in mere wantonly test of thy skill ! 
Whence comes thy commission to break up the bliss 
Of a scene so surpassingly joyous as this — 

To stand 

On the strand, 
And, with murdering hand, 
To thin out with death-spray yon feathery band ? — J. L. 



The Emigrants. — The wharves of Antwerp, and of 
other cities lying on the shore of the North Sea, are 
the scenes of many sad farewells, spoken between 
those setting out for the land of promise beyond the 
ocean, and the friends who remain behind. Year in, 
year out, ship after ship is filled with its human 
freight, and sails away over the seas, bearing the 
emigrants away from Fatherland and the familiar 
hearth, to work for a new home in a foreign country. 
The many scenes incident upon the departure of 
emigrants are full of suggestions to the genre paint- 
ers of the School of Art in Antwerp, and very many 
touching and beautiful pictures have been the result. 
Our engraving, given elsewhere, is after a painting 
by Karl Schlesinger, of Antwerp. The ship, on ac- 
count of low tide in the Scheldt, has already left the 
wharf, and a small boat is taking a family of emi- 
grants on board. The mother sits among her trunks 
and packages, pressing her youngest child to her 
breast. Beside her stands her husband, both gazing 
sadly on the receding shore, from which they are 
separated by the ever-growing stretch of water, 
which they will probably never cross again. In the 
front of the boat are the elder of the children, a 
boy and girl. They are full of youthful vigor and 
hope. Casting no backward looks, they gaze eagerly 
forwards toward the ship waiting to take them away 
to a new home, and the boy swings his cap in the 
air as a hearty greeting. to the life opening before 
him. 
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STRASBOURG CATHEDRAL. 

To attempt a description of one of those marvels 
of architectural power, a real old-world cathedral, is 
a waste of words and fine phrases which should be 
left to the pages of guide-books. No terms can 
express the wonder and grandeur of one of these 
monuments of ancient skill, nor perfectly convey 
the feelings which overpower one at the sight of 
the vast mystery of arches- towering above arches, 
and sculptured figures and ornamentation without 
end. 

The Cathedral of Strasbourg is one of the noblest 
existing specimens of the pure Gothic style of archi- 
tecture. Like most European cathedrals it rises 
from among the old houses and narrow streets of the 
ancient city, towering aloft into fresh air and light- 
its one finished spire pointing heavenward with sure 
and steady hand. 

The architect, Erwin von Steinbach, whose brain 
planned the wondrous beauty of the spire, sleeps 
below in a vault of the 
cathedral. He died in 
1318,. and the tower was 
not completed until over 
a hundred years later. It : . 
is the highest spire in 
the world, rising 468 feet 
above the pavement, and 
can be seen for miles 
around on a clear day. 
A traveler mentions an 
exquisite effect • as seen 
once from a small Ger- 
man village on the other 
bank of the Rhine. It 
was on a morning in late 
Autumn, when the sun- 
rise had been obscured 
by a thick mist, which 
fled, however, before the 
power of the sun's rays. 
Only along the course 
of the Rhine the mist 
still hung, a heavy white 
wall, as if sheltering the 
guardian nymphs of the 
river during their morn- 
ing bath. The traveler 
climbed the tower of a 
small church in the vil- 
lage, and leaned in an old 
window of the belfry to 
enjoy the morning air. 
When suddenly, away to 
the southward, there tow- 
ered above the fog, as if 
rising from it, a wonder- 
ful, gleaming finger— the 
spire of Strasbourg Ca- 
thedral, stretching far 
above the mist into the 
clear morning sunlight. 
A sight never to be for- 
gotten, that almost divine finger, rising toward 
heaven, as it had done every morning for centuries, 
with the blessing of the sunlight falling among its 
tracery of arch, and angle, and graceful curve. 

During the late war between France and Ger- 
many, while the bombardment of Strasbourg was 
taking place, the whole civilized world watched with 
anxious solicitude the fate of the ancient cathedral. 
When the city was at last surrendered to the Ger- 
man forces, it was found that the exterior of the 
building had suffered no material injury. Here and 
there a statue had an arm or a leg shot away, some 
few cornices were splintered, or the graceful outline 
of an arch disturbed by a shock from some fragment 
of shell, but the whole ensemble was uninjured, and 
the slight disfigurements were only discovered after 
careful examination. 

In the interior, the devastation is much greater. 
One huge pointed shell came crashing across the 
nave and lodged in the pipes of the organ, where it 
actually remained without exploding, and afterward 
was removed and preserved as a relic. The organ 
pipes have not yet been replaced, and a ghastly white 
linen curtain serves to cover without concealing the 
injury. 

The wonderful astronomical clock, which was first 
built in 1 57 1, and which has recently been repaired, 
almost rebuilt, by a skilful German, is uninjured, 
and its little figures appear and reappear at their 



appointed hours ; and seconds, minutes, hours, days, 
weeks and centuries are indicated with astronomical 
exactness. 

The greatest injury has been done to the cele- 
brated stained glass windows which were placed in 
the cathedral during the fourteenth and fifteen cen- 
turies, several being splintered entirely away, and 
nearly all riddled with holes. 

But these small interior injuries are of slight im- 
portance, and the world may rest content that the 
grand, majestic pile, with its wondrous and number- 
less details of beauty and grace, remains nearly per- 
fect, standing firm and undaunted,, to be a marvel 
and delight to mankind for perhaps many centuries 
to come. 



AP PROPRIA TION. 



ANNETTE L. NOBLE. 



There is a secret of happiness little understood by 
unthinking seekers after pleasure — this is the prac- 
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tice of the art of appropriation. Nature teaches us. 
the art under limitations; for the rest we. must be 
self-taught. Thousands of things about us are worth 
to us only what we consciously get out of them. We 
let them alone and: account them worthless. In the 
old old days of Spain, the natives idly wondered at 
their gold and silver ; bartered away infinite wealth 
to crafty Phoenicians, satisfied ; with baubles in re- 
turn. Life gets endless toil out of most of us, and 
we get out of it not half the joy of living we might, 
did we educate ourselves to find that joy. Art re- 
wards patient devotees; but humanity in general 
loves music and painting, as do savages bright scar- 
let and loud noises. We look at and away from 
things — seldom through them. The farmer knows 
the signs of the weather, but few are the souls who 
know 

" The lazy clouds that float upon the bosom of the air " 

are classified according to their form ; that the soft 
violet tint on distant woods is seen but at one time 
of the day. We eat and drink, and sleep as soundly 
without certain knowledge as with it — that cannot 
be denied. A rock, bare and ugly in the sun, is just 
as much of a rock, as when dew-saturated mosses 
cling to it, and fair flowers creep on its shadow. 

One who has learned to appropriate and assimu- 
late (mark that) to himself good from goodness, 
beauty from beautiful things, such an one, even if 



he has no other talent, is a perpetual, pleasant, sur- 
prise, always companionable — ever welcome. If you 
walk the city streets with him, every thing is sug- 
gestive. He points you out a Falstaff or a Pickwick 
in the surging crowd ; shows you a picture of con- 
trast on the corner: a hog raking in a dirt heap, 
and a beauty buying tube-roses. If he comes to you 
from the country, spicy perfumes cling to his gar- 
ments—you feel the breezes as on mountain heights. 
He has appropriated something excellent and you 
may share it with him. 

Take the opposite to such a character. He goes 
to the Old World and comes back — to tell of the 
Pyramids ? of ancient cities in the desert ? of camel 
rides by starlight? of a life, centuries behind the 
modern? No ! He was "horrid sea-sick," and 
" Oh, the fleas of Rome ! " 

" Ixion has come down from heaven, having ban- 
queted with all the gods, and remembers only the pat- 
tern of the table-cloth J' 
Again if a man having the habit of mental appro- 
priation is a comfort to 
others, doubly so should 
he be to himself. Witness 
Thoreau finding matter 
for enjoyment in a hand- 
ful of the " calm, sweet 
face " of leaves, seeing in 
a wild-flower what our 
newest poet has : 

•'. The delicate thought that 

cannot find expression, 
For ruder speech too fair." 

Michelet discoursing of 
swallows — ; " small birds 
that sing little and talk 
much;" and that fasci- 
nating character, Cam- 
panula, the friar, of whom 
Hallam tells us. He was 
a prisoner twenty-seven 
years, yet he so lived 
upon his love and knowl- 
edge of Nature, that he' 
founded a school based 
' on a wierd and beautiful 
theory of the sensibility 
of all created things. He 
believed that the stars 
transfer their thoughts 
in a language of their 
own ; that light performs 
its operations with ex- 
quisite pleasure to itself. 
He said " the world is full 
of living spirits, and when 
the soul is delivered from 
this dark cavern, we shall 
behold their subtle es- 
sences—the forms of the 
winds that rush by us 
not less than the angels 
and demons that people 
-them/' t 
It takes us one life to learn how to enjoy what 
we have a right to enjoy in it; would that we proved 
more apt scholars ! Then should we be helpful to 
one another and seelen-vollen ourselves. 



Enjoyment. — All solitary enjoyments quickly pall, 
or become painful, so that, perhaps, no more insuf- 
ferable misery can be conceived than that which 
must follow incommunicable priviliges. Only imag- 
ine a human being condemned to perpetual youth 
while all around him decay and die. Oh ! how sin- 
cerely would he call upon death for deliverance. What, 
then, is to be done ? Are we to struggle against all 
our desires ? Luckily, we should strive in vain, or, 
could we succeed, we should be fools for our pains. 
To strangle a natural feeling is partial suicide; but 
there is no need to extinguish the fertility of the 
soil lest the harvest should be unwholesome. Is it 
not better far to root up the weeds, and to plant 
fruits and flowers instead ? Were but a tithe of the 
time and thought usually spent in learning the com- 
monest accomplishments bestowed upon regulating 
our lives, how many evils would be avoided or les- 
sened ! how many pleasures would be created or 

increased ! — Sharpe. 

4. 

A little philosophy inclineth a man's mind to 
atheism, but depth of philosophy bringeth a man's 
mind to religion. — Bacon. 



